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With Shakespeare, Racine, Moliere, the modern drama was
fully formed. The eighteenth century achieved much, but cre-
ated nothing essential. Its most brilliant playwrights, Goldoni,
Beaumarchais, Goldsmith, Sheridan, added very little to the
technique of Moliere. The most evident change was social
rather than artistic. As we have noted in discussing the novel,
the rising bourgeoisie insisted on being taken seriously: hence
the growth of "intermediate genres for intermediate classes,"
the tearful comedy, the domestic tragedy. Of the latter, Lillo,
with his George Barim>elly was the pioneer, and the encyclo-
pedist Diderot the theorist. Lessing himself cultivated the
kind 5 and so did, with lamentable results, the sprightly Beau-
marchais.

As an indication of further social change, we find, at the
end of the century, the melodrama attaining definiteness, if not
respectability 5 a genre as frankly popular in its appeal as the
medieval farce, or as the novels of Eugene Sue. The confessed
melodrama never reached full literary stature, although writers
as different as Balzac, Henry Arthur Jones, Oscar Wilde, and
William Vaughan Moody tried their hands at it. But it greatly
influenced the romantic drama> which in many cases is but the
despised melodrama in more flamboyant clothes. The romantic
drama itself, which began with Goethe's Goetz van Berlich-
ingetty and Schiller's The Brigands, may embody a new spirit

duce an effect of artistic sumptuosity. The genre reached its peak in England
with Ben Jonson, assisted by the great architect Inigo Jones. Of the literary
or closet masque, the best example is Milton's Comus: a stately mythological
fantasy, to be enjoyed for sheer beauty rather than for moral significance or
dramatic power. Robert Bridges revived the genre. The French equivalent was
at first the ballet, in which young King Louis XIV loved to take part. This
could be combined with the lyrical and spectacular tragedy (Psyche), with
comedy (The Would-be Gentleman), and even with farce (Love as a Doctor)*
The spectacular tragedy easily changed into the opera; with the librettist
Quinault and the composer Lulli, it became the favorite form of Court en-
tertainment. The opera was thus from the beginning a quasi-literary genre;
Psyche is a near-masterpiece, and Quinault almost a great writer. In the
eighteenth century, Metastasio, Imperial Court poet, was highly esteemed for
the lyric charm and dramatic skill of his libretti. In the nineteenth century,
Richard Wagner made the opera again a respected genre in literature.